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At this point a chapter may be interpolated upon
the condition of Spain, for it is relevant to such ques-
tions as to whether the revolt was a civil war or an
invasion, and to the English attitude towards such
questions as * non-intervention/ Signor Mussolini can
for .the moment be left at Rome, lashing with pen and
tongue those foreign miscreants who dared to describe
Brihuega as * a second Caporetto,* and to point out
that the Italian infantry seems incapable of fighting
except when it has an overwhelming advantage.

Physical courage amongst people of another nation-
ality is a very delicate subject for a foreigner to discuss
It is twenty years since the English took part in a war.
Are we so certain that our nerve is still sound?  The
most that can be said, and this with some diffidence,
is that clearly Signor Mussolini can drag his country-
men into queer adventures,  can make them endure
great discomfort, can use them as a punitive force,
but he does not seem to have imbued them with that
ultimate courage which so often has made the Turk,
as well as the German, the Frenchman, the Englishman,
hang on to an impossible position until they are killed.
The writer only knows  of Brihuega at second-hand
from men who took part in the fight.   He was himself
in the very undignified and uncourageous position of
sitting in Madrid, wondering whether to clear out, bag
and baggage, before the place was besieged.   But the
subject must be raised because of the absurdly laudatory
accounts of Italian prowess in Ethiopia and  Spain
which have appeared in certain sections of the British
Press,   especially   in   those   ultra-conservative   papers
which are so patriotic that they are lost in admiration
for any country which habitually succeeds in humilia-
ting us.